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STEPHEN CRISP ON THE RIGHT ORDERING OF 
THE AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


And all you, dear Friends, upon whom the | 
Lord hath laid a care for his honor, and for the ' 
prosperity of the truth, and gathered you into 
the good order of the Gospel, to meet together | 
to manage the affairs thereof; take heed that ye) 
have a single eye to the Lord; to do the Lord’s 
business in the leadings of his spirit, which is 
but one, and brings all that are given up to be 
governed by it, to be of one mind and heart, at 
least in the general purpose and service of those 
meetings. Although through the diversity of ex- 


ercises, and the sovesal degrees of growth among | 


the brethren, every one may not see or understand | 
alike in every matter, at the first propounding of 
it; yet this ‘makes no breach of the unity, nor 
hinders brotherly kindness, but puts you often 
upon an exercise, and an inward travailing, to 
feel the pure, peaceable wisdom that is from 
above among you, and every one’s ear is open 
to it, in whomsoever it speaks; and thereby a 
sense of life is given in the meeting, to which 
all that are of a simple and tender mind join and 
agree. But if amy among you should be con- 
trary minded in the management of some outward 
affair, relating to the truth, this doth not break 
the unity that ye have in Christ, nor should it 
weaken brotherly love. So long as he keeps wait- 
ing for an understanding from God, to be gathered 
into the same sense with you, and walks with 
you according to the law of charity ; such an one 
ought to borne with and cherished, and the sup- 
plications of your souls will go up to God for him, 
that God may reveal it to him, if it be his will, 
that so no difference may be in understanding, so 
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far as is necessary for the good of the church, no 
more than there is in matters of faith and obe- 
dience to God. 

For, my friends, it is not of absolute necessity 
that every member of the church should have 
the same measure of understanding in all things ; 
for then where were the duty of the strong bear- 
ing with the weak? Where were the brother of 

low degree? Where would be any submitting to 
them that are set over others in the Lord? which 
all tend to preserving unity in the church, not- 
withstanding the different measures, and different 
| growths of the members thereof. For as the 

| Spirits of the prophets are subject to the proph- 
ets, so are the spirits of all that are kept in a 
true subjection to the spirit of life in them- 
' selves, kept in the same subjection to the sense 
of life given by the same spirit in the church. 
| By this means we come to know one Master, 
even Christ, and have no room for other masters, 
in the matter of our obedience to God. 

While every one keeps in this true subjection, 
| the sweet concord is known, and the oil is not 
only upon Aaron’s head, but it reacheth the 
skirts of his garment also; and things are kept 
sweet and savory, and ye love one another, from 
the greatest to the least, in sincerity and without 

dissimulation. This love excludes all whispering 
of evil things ; all backbiting, tale-bearing, grudg- 
ing and murmuring, and keeps Friends’ minds 
clean one toward another, waiting for every op- 
portunity to do each other good, ‘and to preserve 
each other’s reputation; and their hearts are 
comforted at the sight of one another. In all 
their affairs, both relating to the church and to 
the world, they will be watchful over their own 
spirits, and keep in the Lord’s power, over that 
nature in themselves, that would be apt to take 
offence, or construe any word or action to a worse 
sense than the simplicity thereof, or the inten- 
tion of the other concerned, will allow of. 

And whereas it may often fall out, that among 
a great many, some may have a different appre- 
hension of a matter from the rest of their brethren, 
especially in outward or temporal things, there 
ought to bea Christian liberty maintained for such 
to express their sense with freedom of mind, or 


else they will go away burdened. If they speak 
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conference be admitted thereupon, they may be 
eased, and oftentimes the different apprehension 
of such an one comes to be wholly removed, and 
his understanding opened, to see as the rest see. 


For the danger in society doth not lie so} 


much in this, that some few may have a 
differing apprehension in some things from the 
general sense, as it doth in this, namely, when 
such that so differ, suffer themselves to be led out 


of the bond of charity, and labor to impose their | 


private sense upon the rest of their brethren, and 
are offended and-.angry, if it be not received ; 
this is the seed of sedition and strife that hath 
grown up in too many to their own hurt. 

And, therefore, my dear friends, beware of it, 
and seek not to drive a matter on in fierceness or 
in anger, nor to take offence into your minds at 
any time, because what seems to be clear to you 
is not presently received ; but let all things in 
the church be propounded with an awful rever- 
ence of Him that is the head and life of it; who 
hath said, “‘ Where two or three are met in my 
name, I will be in the midst of them :” and so he 
is, and may be felt by all who keep in his spirit. 
But he that follows his own spirit, sees nothing 
as he ought to see it. 


—___—— — 


ON THE RISE AND FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY JOHN KITCHING, M.R.C.8. 
The Religious and Social State of England at 
the time of George Fox. 
(Continued from page 485.) 

It is evident, in fact, from all we can gather of 
the religious characteristics of these times, that 
though they were times when a spirit of earnest 
inquiry was abroad, and men’s minds were much 
unsettled on the subjects of religious doctrine 
and of Church constitution, vital and experi- 
mental religion was at a very low ebb. We may 
say this, 1 believe, with perfect truth in regard 
to the majority of those who took any interest in 
religious inquiries, but the great bulk of the 
people took no deep interest in such questions. 
The interest that they felt was much akin to that 
which is described by Gregory Nazianzen, as being 
taken in the fourth century by the shopkeepers 
and street idlers of Constantinople, who disputed 
as a party question, and as a chop logic amuse- 
ment, the abstract differences of Arius and the 
Trinitarians. 

It is not, however, solely to the more con- 
spicuous class of people that we must look, if we 
would fully understand the relations which 
George Fox and his immediate companions and 
fellow-laborers bore to the times in which they 
lived. We should misapprehend the position 
and feelings of the early Friends, and the signifi- 
cance of much that they wrote, if we omitted to 
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their minds freely, and a friendly and Christian; the clergy was, we have already seen, and they 


being the religious instructors of the people at 
large, the latter only knew for the most part what 
the former taught them, and as the fruit will 
generally be according to the tree that bears it, 
the religious condition of the people will be toa 
great extent the reflex of that of their religious 
instructors and guides. We find, accordingly, 
that the period of which we are speaking was 
eminently one of impiety and profligacy. Vice 
and irreligion were its prevailing characteristics. 
Pleasure was pursued as the great object of life. 
Immorality and sensual indulgence in every 
form of degrading licentiousness formed the 
pastimes of the populace. Drunkenness, revel- 
ling, and debauchery in a somewhat more dis- 
guised form, but not less debasing, were the or- 
dinary features of genteel society. The conver- 
sation of the period was tinctured with the vices 
which were daily practised. Oaths and impre- 
cations were habitually mingled with social 
converse, to give force to an assertion which 
might, without them, be justly suspected of 
wanting the truth so commonly disregarded. 
Queen Elizabeth had enlarged the English lan- 
guage with new and strange modes of swearing. 
In the reign of James I., the courtly and fash- 
ionable people are described as given to gambling 
and swearing, cheating and bribery. The king 
himself was a coarse-minded man, fond of prac- 
tical joking and buffoonery, and his example 
could not, in a king of such pretensions, but 
exert a pernicious influence upon those who 
surrounded him. Their evil habits would be 
imitated by those beneath them, and thus the 
streams of social life would be infected with 
fresh contagion, originating in a corrupt king 
and vicious nobles. During the reign of Charles 
I., although the king himself was not an open 
encourager of vice, the corruption of society 
seems to have been progressive. The historian 
of the Puritans alludes in very strong terms to 
the pestilent influence which the vices of this 
reign exerted upon the morals of succeeding 
times. 

* Licentiousness now for the first time,” says 
he, “ began to parade its triumphs. The court 
of James had been coarse, and that of Elizabeth 
would now be thought indecorous, if not inde- 
cent ;” and he then goes on to say that at Oxford 
was nursed, in defiance of the king’s frown and 
the exhortations of his chaplains, that heartless 
profligacy which came to a monstrous manhood 
in the court of Charles II. “It is of the aston- 
ishing mercy of God, and of that alone, that 
England has recovered from this detested curse, 
without being condemned to pass, like other 
nations, through a discipline of fire and blood.” 
—Vol. v., p. 252. 

Notwithstanding the dark outlines of this 
picture, it was considered that the manners of 


inquire into the religious and moral condition of|this reign, as well as of the following one, 


the general community. 


What the condition of | showed a visible amendment upon what had gone 












before. During Cromwell’s reign even, we are 
informed by Croker that the fashion of diplomatic 
presents was carried to great excess, and the 
measure of an Ambassador’s purse was the gauge 
of his political success. The recent occurrence 
of civil war had familiarized the popular mind 
with scenes and narratives of bloodshed and 
wrong. On the accession of Charles II. to the 
throne, the old corruptions, checked to some ex- 
tent in the former reigns, again broke out. In 
the language of the Pictorial History of Eng- 
land, “ Charles found himself unable to restrain 
or even to rebuke his adherents, who swore, 
drank, brawled and intrigued, to show their 
hatred to the enemy, and their devotedness to 
the royal cause.” Foreigners who visited Eng- 
land at this time were astonished at the gross 
manners of the Court, and they inform us that 
“although the English taverns were dens of 
filth, tobacco smoke, roaring songs and roysterers, 
yet women of rank allowed themselves to be en- 
/ tertained in such places.” “We learn from the 
5 Book of Sports,” says the same writer, “ that 
the common amusements of the English peasantry 
at this period were dancing, leaping, vaulting, 
archery, May games, Maypoles, Whitsun ales, 
morice dancers, &c.” 
All these pastimes were declared not only to 
: be lawful on Sunday, but they were also enjoined 
upon all church-going people after Divine ser- 
vice. The games prohibited on that day being 
bear and bull baiting, interludes and bowling. 

The open and heathenish desecration of the 
Sabbath above described, as being encouraged 
by the clergy, appears to have pervaded the 
whole of the country. 1n London the profanity 
was not less general, but was exhibited in a way 
modified by Metropolitan life. 

“As for the games and recreations of the 
citizens,” says the same author, “these had 
necessarily to be accommodated to the exigencies 
of a city life, and consisted in cock-fighting, bowl- 
ing, tables, cards, dice, billiards, musical enter- 
tainments, dancing, masques, balls, plays and 
evening club meetings.” Speaking of the com- 
mon every-day amusements of the people, further 
on, the same writer, quoting from Stowe’s Sur- 
vey of London, proceeds to inform us, “ that 
while such amusements were characteristic of the 
respectable tradesmen and merchants, those of 
the London mob consisted of football, wrestling, 
cudgel playing, nine-pins, shovelboard, cricket, 
stoweball, quoits, ringing of bells, pitching the 
bar, bull and bear baiting, throwing at cocks, 
and lying at ale-houses.” 

The Grand Duke of Florence, afterwards 
Cosmo II1., who visited England about 1660, 
notices that the sports most enjoyed at that time 
were cock fighting and other amusements of the 
same kind, and expresses his astonishment at the 
universal resort of the people to taverns and 
public-houses for drinking, smoking and riotous 
pursuits. 
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This testimony agrees fully with that borne by 


cotemporary English authors, to the general 
laxity of manners, and the prevalent immoralit 

of the times. “It was a mad roaring time, full 
of extravagance,” are the words of Bishop 


Burnet; “and no wonder it was so, when the 


men of affairs were perpetually drunk.” From 
the same writer we learn more in detail the de- 
praved features which characterized the manners 
of the age. “ With the restoration of the king,” 
are his words, “ a spirit of extravagant joy spread 
over the nation, that brought with it the throw- 
ing off the very profession of virtue and piety; 
all ended in entertainments and drunkenness, 
which overran the three kingdoms to such a de- 
gree, that it very much corrupted all their 
morals. Under the color of drinking the king’s 
health, there were great disorders and much riot 
everywhere, and the pretences of religion, both 


in those of the hypocritical sort and of the more 
honest, but no less pernicious enthusiasts, gave 
great advantages, as well as they furnished much 
matter to the profane mockers of true piety. 
Those who had been concerned in the former 
transactions, thought they could not redeem 
themselves from the censures and jealousies that 
these brought on them, by any method that was 
more sure and more easy, than by going into the 
stream, and laughing at all religion, telling or 
making stories to expose both themselves and 
their party as impious and ridiculous.”—P, 127. 

This is the testimony of one who had no sym- 
pathy with the higher aspirations of men, but 
who could not be satisfied with the forms and 
ceremonies of a priest-built Church, and we may 
well believe it. 

The cruelties, corruptions and impieties of that 
age, have left behind them a long train of bar- 
barous practices, many of which have reached 
down to our own day. Probably most of us can 
recollect when bull-baiting, badger-drawing and 
other brutalizing sports, were the delight of the 
populace, as dog-fighting remains to be amongst 
a large class still. We may well imagine, then, 
the savage glee of that dark and ignorant multi- 
tude at some fresh exhibition of animal ferocity, 
or of some well-executed torture. For, although 
education is even now limited and imperfect, it 
was far more so in the time of which I am writ- 
ing, when, as the son of the writer last quoted 
remarks, “the inferior sort of people were igno- 
rant to ascandal.” In fine, it seemed as if every 
phase of social life, whether in the upper, middle 
or lower ranks, was impregnated with the poison 
of vice and corruption. 

Political honesty was almost unknown. Venal. 
ity and rottenness pervaded public men in gene- 
ral. The laws were sanguinary and vindictive, 
Women were publicly whipped at the cart’s tail. 
Executions were conducted with every accessory 
of cruelty and revenge, and capital offences were 
the prominent features of the statute book. 
These representations may probably suffice to 
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show that, whilst the streams of religious instruc- 
tion by which the people of that day were fed, 
were muddy and foul, the results, as manifested in 
the manners and social condition of the people 
generally, were disastrously corrupt. Pure and 
spiritual religion was a very uncommon phe- 
nomenon. The fountains of social life were de- 
filed at their source. The great trunks of the 
social system were poisoned with gross impiety, 
and there can be no wonder if the venom infused 
itself into all the inferior channels of the great 
framework of society. Although men retained 
in their knowledge the names of God and of 
Christ, it was as if they would not retain any 
knowledge of their nature and requirements. 
These were set at nought as unattainable abstrac- 
tions. But the world was not forsaken by Him 
who had laid down his own life to save it. 
Muddy, foul and corrupt though these were, the 
Spirit of God once more moved upon the waters. 
Light again shone forth, and a little band of 
martyrs to the truth was raised up, who, flinging 
off at one effort every worldly and social encum- 
brance, and casting aside every priestly and 
ecclesiastical contrivance, determined to draw 
their spiritual nourishment from no other source 
but those original fountains of living waters, 
which spring up unto everlasting life. 

One of the sublimest features in our glorious 
religion is, that it ig essentially progressive in its 
nature. It was not, we may reverently believe, 
in the Divine Councils, that the work of re- 
demption should fail to progress in the accom- 
plishment of its purpose. No work of man, 
however skilfully planned or perseveringly exe- 
cuted, can stay the progress of the Divine 
pre-ordinations. Christianity has an inherent 
vitality and a power of rejuvenescence, which no 
contamination of earthly mixture, and no _politi- 
cal combination or priestly coalition, will ever be 
able to extinguish. And perhaps a more inter- 
esting example of this ineradicable vital force 
has never been witnessed, than the arising of the 
Society of Friends at the period we have been 
contemplating. It may be said, and said truly, 
that the way had been paved for the appearance 
of Friends at this juncture, by the spirit of reli- 
gious excitement and inquiry which was so ex- 
tensively abroad ;—that it was natural that some 
minds should be directed to the origin and first 
principles of the Christian covenant,—should be 
determined to throw off every conventional and 
traditional bias, and allow no ecclesiastical in- 
fluence to sway them in the formation of their 
religious conclusions; and so it was, and many 
besides George Fox and his followers had gone a 
long way in that direction ; but the clear apprecia- 
tion of the spiritual nature of the Christian dis- 
pensation, and of the distinction between the 
allegiance due to God alone, and the limits of 
the civil jurisdiction, was reserved for the pecu- 
liar assertion of our predecessors ; and its patient 
and successful vindication against the time-hon- 
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ored prejudices of the world required an especial 
measure of Divine grace, the affording of which 


|to them can never be too reverently acknow- 
| ledged, or too thankfully remembered, by us. 


It is indeed refreshing to turn from the heat 
and turmoil and pollution of society of that 
time, to those who, in the freshness of their 
spiritual regeneration, exhibited a quiet courage 
in the maintenance of their principles, and a zeal 
in promulgating them, combined with a purity in 
their manners, a truthfulness in their language, 
a simplicity in their attire, an ardent charity to 
all men, and a patience under persecution and 
suffering, which answered well to the fervor and 
spirituality of their profession. 

What those reformers proposed to effect, and 
what ideas they professed to hold, must be re- 
served till some future opportunity. 

(To be continued.) 


<> — 


“THEIR FOOT SHALL SLIDE IN DUE TIME.” 
Deut. xxxii. 35. 


‘‘T have trusted also in the Lord, therefore I 
shall not slide.”—Ps. xxvi. 1. “The law of his 
God is in his heart; none of his steps shall slide. 
But as for me, my feet were almost gone; my 
steps had well-nigh s/ipped.”—Ps. Ixxiii. 2. 
These texts are strikingly illustrated in the fol- 
lowing narrative of a missionary in Northern 
Hindostan, Joseph Warren: “ During my jour- 
ney in the Himalayas, I was often reminded of 
these and other similar passages of Scripture. 
The mountain roads are very narrow. They are 
not often wide enough for more than two men to 
walk together, and we generally find it easier to 
follow in single file. 1 never saw the men who 
carry loads walking two abreast. There are 
ascents and descents so steep as to require the 
traveller to plant his foot firmly and carefully, in 
order to prevent his falling—s/iding—down the 
hill. In some places the road leads around the 
side of the mountain, or along the bank of a 
torrent, with a precipice either perpendicular, or 
nearly so, immediately on one side of it, of hun- 
dreds of feet in height. Sometimes the sharp 
ascent or descent is combined with the precipice 
on one side; and a further complication of the 
difficulty is made by both a slope of the road to- 
wards its outer edge, and a chalky or friable kind 
of stone in the pathway, affording no safe hold 
to the feet. In many of these places, the trav- 
eller looks down a giddy slope of a hundred, a 
thousand, or two thousand feet, on which no 
foothold could be found; with the consciousness 
that a false step, or a breaking of the bank under 
his feet, would precipitate him into the ravine 
below, without his having the least ability to 
prevent the catastrophe. Once, when riding 
along the bank of a ravine filled with stones, I 
came to a place where the bank above the road 
had slipped down and filled the pathway, except- 
ing about eight inches at the outer edge. As 
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the ravine was not very deep, ond therefore did 
not look very nervous, I rode around the heap, 
and my horse’s hind feet broke down the re- 
mainder of the pathway. He carried me safely 
over, however, but I could not help repeating to 
myself the words quoted at the head of this arti- 
cle: ‘ My steps had well-nigh s/ipped.’ A great 
part of the wilderness in which the children of 
Israel journeyed is mountainous ; so is the greater 
partof Judea. ‘The figures derived from this fact 
are very expressive. No one can /eel their full 


meaning, unless he has had some experience of 


mountain paths.” —Presh. For. Miss. 
+ +0 


If the Editor of Friends’ Review should think 
the following extract from a letter suitable for 
insertion, it will oblige a 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Friend,—Do not, as you 
value your soul, be excusing your ac -knowledged 
worldliness, by urging this or ‘the other reason— 
such as your situs ition—your tempt ations—your | 
vonnexions. Cut all reasonings short by these 
inquiries. What does the Bible say? 
has the Almighty determined? by what rule 
will the Judge of all proceed when He sitteth 
upon the throne of glory? 
fairly and honestly, and you will be convinced 
that conformity to ‘the world is but another name 
for ruin. Yield to conviction and ask grace from 
the Lord, that you may be one of His separated 
people—otherwise you may be separated from 
Him forever. A Christian should be satisfied 
with nothing that will not satisfy God. You will 
say that worldly pleasures are both innocent and | 
necessary ; try their innocence while I am asking 
you a few questions. Have you any authority 


My dear young 


for expecting that the grace and blessing of 


God will sanctify them to your soul? Do you 
actually find the “cheering presence of the Lord 
with you while you are partaking of them? Can 
you, in the society in which you then mingle, 
speak of the glorious gospel of a Saviour’s 
love? of the costly price of redemption? of a 
Christian’s joys and sorrows? of a believer's in- 
heritance and crown? Can you, my dear friend, 
retire from these amusements with a spiritual 
mind, suited to prayer and praise; disposed to 
hold fellowship with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ? Do they prepare your soul, 
by cherishing holy and heavenly affections, for 
the joys and songs of the spirits of the just made 
perfect? If they do not, oh how worthless! 
Would you have no objection, while joining in 
worldly pleasures, to meet the stroke of death, 
or to hear the solemn summons, “ come to judg. 
ment,” stand before the Son of man? Now, my 
dear young friend, answer these questions solemn- 
ly as in the sight of God, and then they will be 
answered honestly ; and, having answered them, 
say whether the common pleasures and amuse- 
ments of this world are innocent or not. In 


what | 


Put these questions | 


proportion as the heart is filled with them there 
is no room for God. We have no time to waste 
in frivolous follies, nor do they suit our condition 
here. Enemies are encamped against our souls; 
enemies within and enemies without. Their 
power is great, and their name is Legion; and 
beside this, yet a little while only is the light 
with us. Our business is not to trifle, but to pre- 
pare to meet our God; to watch and pray; 
resist the devil; to be humbled before God; to 
be trusting, loving, and serving Christ; to be 
pressing forward towards the crown of life ; to be 
seeking to have an abundant entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom. Oh, be not conformed to 
the world! why should you? It can furnish no 
solid and abiding j joy; ‘there is no paradise be- 
low. God reconciled in and through Christ 
Jesus is the only happiness of the soul of man. 
His favor is better than life; His salvation is 
a diadem—a crown to the meanest beggar that re- 
ceives it. His sanctifying grace is most precious ; 
His presence is light in darkness, comfort in sorrow, 
the foretaste of Heaven, the first fruit of ever- 
lasting bliss. If you look for happiness in the 
Lord, disappointment can not reach you; for the 
Lord whom you seek will not only ‘be the foun- 
| tain of your joy, but will be the guardian of 
your joy forever and ever. 
stain 
JENNER. 

Viewed impartially, and without prejudice, 
medical doctors need not be inordinately proud 
about their m: ustery over diseases. Blue bottles 
glare thickly enough, pills are rolled by the mil- 
lion, and blood pours forth in crimson stream at 
the will and pleasure of the myriad disciples of 
¥sculapius and Hygeia. But diseases still hold 
their own. Palliatives, indeed, there are many, 
but specifies few. Whatever may be permitted 
medical science to accomplish in times to come, 
the people who now die from sheer old age bear 
a small proportion to those whose thread of life 
is prematurely cut short by disease or accident. 

Yes, indeed; lamentable but true it is that 
medicine ranks amongst its agencies remarkably 
few things which deserve to be regarded as 
specifies, or any way approaching " specifies. 
Brimstone may certainly be considered as one; 
for since the cutaneous energies of this substagce 
have become well known, a certain national in- 
strument, (speaking in a figurative sense), com- 
monly said to have preceded bag-pipes as the 

national instrument of Scotland, is considerably 
less played upon than of yore—a fact which sets 
forth to all intelligent people the peculiar sense 
of what I desire to convey, without the necessity 
of more precise individualization. 

Two or three other bodies might perhaps be 
enumerated as fairly entitled to be denominated 
“ specifies ;” with them we close the list, and 
take a melancholy glance at the weak contest 
prosecuted by doctors on the one hand, with the 
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noxious brood of diseases on the other. Perhaps | 
the most interesting of all specific remedies is 
vaccine virus, which, primarily generated in the | 
cow, protects, as the rule, human beings who! 
have been inoculated with it, from the attack 
and ravages of that much and justly-dreaded 
disorder, variola, or small-pox. 

Certain complaints may occur to one and the 
same individual again and again. Each attack, 
far from making every subsequent attack less 
dangerous, may exert the very opposite agency | 
of rendering the body less able to battle against 
the disease. A second class of diseases there is, 
which, although they may occur to the same 
individual again and again, yet, as the rule, each 
subsequent attack is milder than the last. Finally, | 
there remains a third and very interesting class of 
diseases which, having occurred once, never, as 
the rule, occur again. Each of this class seems 
to have the effect of liberating some specific 
poison from the human system. What parent of 
a family is there who does not watch with anx- 
ious trembling for the happy time when whoop- 
ing-cough, scarlatina and measles, shall have 
come and gone? and who does not feel relieved 
of a deep anxiety when successful vaccination 
has placed a youthful subject (speaking in a 
general way) beyond the power of that great, 
enemy to human health and human beauty— 
disfiguring small-pox—to harm ? 

Mark well the words, “in a general way.” 
Far be it from me to aver, as was once averred, 
that vaccination is an invariable preventive of 
small-pox. It is no such thing. Neither would 
I desire to lay the blame of small-pox occurring 
after vaccination to some fancied imperfection of | 
vaccine matter, or error in the way of applying 
it. There are contingencies, of course. They 
have happened, and will probably still happen ; | 
nevertheless, there are undoubted cases on record | 
—cases within the scope of my own personal ex-| 
perience, indeed—of the occurrence of small- | 
pox after the most undoubtedly successful | 
vaccination, with virus undoubtedly good. In 
remembering these facts, we are also bound to| 
remember that one attack of small-pox, though | 
it usually protects the sufferer ever after, is not 
always attended with this happy result; but IL 
belicve that second cases of small-pox are con- 
siderably more rare than cases of small-pox after 
vaccination. 

Taken all in all, perhaps no disease is more 
generally dreaded by persons liable to its ravages 
than small-pox. Plague, and typhus, and cholera 
may, indeed, be more deadly (though, assuming 
the cases of small-pox to be extreme, even that 
may be doubted), but they are at least not dis- 
figuring. Typhus or scarlatina attacks you, lady ; 
you die, or else you recover: if the latter, no 
ak of the malady scars you, nor mars | 
one trait of personal beauty your countenance | 
ever owned. Small-pox, however, not content| 
with inflicting pain and jeopardizing life, so hor-! 





ribly maims sometimes, that the victim, though 
well in health, is ever after rendered an object 
of commiseration. Notwithstanding that the 
great discovery of Jenner has not accomplished 
quite all that he and his later contemporaries 
expected of it, nevertheless it is a great fact, and 


|can hardly be overrated as to its importance. 


How few are the marked faces seen now, com- 
pared with what must have been, judging by 
the records of a hundred years ago ! 

The way in which the preservative qualities 
of vaccine matter were discovered by Jenner is 
a standing record of his accuracy of observation ; 
and the persistent steps he took to bring the 
great discovery to bear, stemming the tide of 
much prejudice and opposition, are honorable 
testimonies to his courageous perseverance. 

Dr. Jenner was born in 1749, at Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, where his father was vicar. He 
was educated at Cirencester, which town subse- 
quently produced the celebrated surgeon, William 
Lawrence. After his apprenticeship, on arriving 
in the metropolis for the purpose of studying 
medicine, circumstances threw him in the way 


of John Hunter, with whom he resided for a 


period of three years. Having obtained his 
diploma, he returned to his native village, where 
he was fortunate enough to make the extraor- 
dinary discovery which has since proved of such 
inestimable benefit to mankind. 

Sudbury is a grazing neighborhood, and Jen- 
ner’s professional avocations threw him much 
amongst farmers and milkmaids in that district. 
Once, whilst the small-pox was raging there, 
Jenner was not a little surprised to hear certain 
of the milk damsels talk slightingly of the fell 
disease. “We don’t care; it can’t hurt us,’ 
said they, “whatever it may do to our neigh- 
bors.” A statement so remarkable, and from 
women too, not a little astonished the doctor. 
He did not fail to press his inquiries further, 
when he elicited, on the part of the milkmaids, 
the belief that cows were occasionally subject to 
a disease communicable by contact to human 
beings, and, when thus communicated, it pro- 
tected them against the small-pox. 

Questioning the medical men of the district, 
they told him the tale had been heard before; 
moreover, they expressed their belief in it, to 
some extent. Acknowledging that a slight pro- 
tection might indeed be given by the vaccine 
virus, they argued that it was by no means per- 
fect. Indeed, it would appear that before the 


‘notice of Jenner had been drawn to this curious 


circumstance, a statement of it had been convey- 
ed to Sir George Baker, who, not crediting it, dis- 
missed it as a popular error. 

Though it was not until Jenner had been 
many years settled in practice that the demon- 
stration as to the efficacy of vaccination was 
finally accomplished, yet the milkmaids’ state- 
ments, listened to so frequently during his 
pupilage, made a deep impression on him. He 
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mentioned the circumstance to that profound 
physiologist and acute thinker, John Hunter, 
but still without success. Jenner could not 
make the great man put faith in a statement in 
every way so extraordinary. From this explana- 
tion, it will be perceived, that though Jenner 
was not the first to make known the protective 
agency of the vaccine virus, nevertheless the 
safeguard might have lain dormant for an in- 
definite time, or perhaps not have been turned 
to account at all, were it not for the genius and 
perseverance, under prejudice and ridicule, of 
the Sudbury general practitioner. 

Not until the year 1780 did the idea first oc- 
cur to him that it might be possible to propagate 
the cow-pox, and thus impart security against 
small-pox, by inoculation, first from the cow to 
the human body, and thence from one body to 
another. In 1788, an accidental case having 
occurred, Jenner caused a drawing of it to be 
made, and took it with him to London. He 
showed it to Hunter, Cline and other great men, 
but still unsuccessfully. Discouragement met 
him on all sides, and ridicule on many; but 
Jenner was not a man to be easily disabused of 
an opinion which he saw good cause for enter- 
taining. 

A decisive experiment was soon to follow ; and 
it was this. On the 14th of May, 1796, (a day 


still commemorated by an annual festival at 
Berlin), a boy eight years old was inoculated 


with matter taken from the hands of a milkmaid. 
He caught the disease, and passed through it in 
a satisfactory manner. On the Ist of July 
following, the same boy was inoculated for the 
small-pox, but without avail. The constitution 
was satisfied, and would not take the virus. 
Various experiments of similar kind followed— 
all with equal success. In 1798, Jenner pub- 
lished his first memoir “On the Causes and 
Effects of Variola Vaccina,” the evidence of 
which was sufficiently conclusive to elicit a de- 
claration from seventy of the chief physicians 
and surgeons in London, expressing their confi- 
dence init. From that time forward, vaccina- 
tion may be considered to have taken firm hold 
of civilized society. 

Now, when the merits of vaccination are so 
fully recognized, and when people are so uni- 
versally thankful that the discovery has conferred 
upon them a blessing so inestimable, it is difficult 
to convey a notion of the violent opposition Jen- 
ner met with, and the strange lines of argument 
adopted by his gainsayers in depreciation of the 
discovery. This very morning I have just read 
in the columns of my newspaper, certain pleas 
which a middle-aged gentleman placed on rezord 
to absolve him from the liability of paying his 
former inamorata damages for not marrying her 
as he promised to do. Plea number one was, 
that he did not promise; plea number two— 
“Cand if he did promise, the lady had not given 


him a reasonable time for fulfilment of the prom-| 
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ise.” I never could understand the mystery of 
special pleading, any more than the Austrian 
prince, who, when a reigning duke of the state of 
Krachjawshdonnerstein, or some other name, 
omitted to fire a salute, and humbly submitted 
that he had no less than fourscore reasons for 
the omission, the prince, on learning the first 
reason to be “no guns to fire with,” begged him 
to say nothing about the rest. Yet, special 
pleading of this sort is a very common talent. 
Generally, a considerable discovery is no sooner 
announced, than some clever antagonist starts up 
to proclaim a pair of facts. Fact number one: 
“ It isn’t a discovery at all.” Fact number two: 
“‘ And the reputed discoverer did not discover it.” 

Thus did it come to pass with Jenner; but he 
triumphed in the end; and glad I am to record 
that the legislators of my country, for once, were 
liberal to a discoverer. By virtue of two parlia- 
mentary grants, Jenner was rewarded by a dona- 
tion of thirty thousand pounds. 

When universal appreciation bespoke Jenner 
a great man, solicitations came thick and fast, 
bent on enticing him away from the rural scenes 
of his medical triumphs, and translating him to 
the metropolis. But it was all in vain. The 
rustic glades of Sudbury had a charm for Jenner 
which he would not dissipate. “Shall I,” wrote 
he, in a letter to a friend, “who, even in the 
morning of my life, sought the lowly and se- 
questered paths of it—the valley, and not the 
mountain—shall I now, when my evening is fast 
approaching, hold myself up as an object for 
fortune and for fame?’ My fortune, with what 
flows in from my profession, is sufficient to 
gratify my wishes.” Tranquilly thus his life 
sped on amidst the rustic scenes he loved so 
well, until the year 1823, when death, somewhat 
suddenly, terminated his earthly career. 

The subject of this memoir is an apt illustra- 
tion of the proverb, that a prophet is without 
honor in his own country. Notwithstanding the 
undoubted efficiency of vaccination, prejudice 
deep and almost rancorous assailed it for many 
years. Instead of waging war against small-pox 
to the uttermost, by the practice of vaccination, 
there were people who clamored for small-pox 
inoculation ; and in many districts medical men 
either approved or gave way to the clamor. The 
writer of this paper remembers that in the year 
1832, being then a medical student, acting under 
authority, hé inoculated with small-pox virus 
more than one hundred and eighty children. 
Candor obliges me to testify that, so far as these 
sases went, and as L have otherwise seen, when 
small-pox inoculation was performed after due 
preparation, the resulting disease was slight, not 
attended with much danger, and left no marks 
on the face. 

But if Jenner has come in for a small amount 
of demonstrative honor at home, he has been 
amply indemnified for the lack of it in the 
demonstrative respect shown to his memory 
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abroad. At Berlin, the 14th of May, the day tianity, is left to continue her work. One or 
when the efficacy of vaccination was first demon- 
strated, is still commemorated, as I have said, by 
an annual festival; and in the South American 


two passages, which are selected mainly for the 
lessons which they teach, will also furnish some 


republics, amongst the population of which small- , ™PT®*!0" of her peculiar ast ’ and any SS 
pox formerly raged with extreme fury and viru- trust, to recommend this interesting memoir. 


lence, statues of Jenner are numerous and beauti- | The book, we think, may, from the freshness 
ful— Leisure Hour. may depth of religious feeling which pervades it, 


= be placed in the same class as the memoir of 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW. Maria Fox, and that delightful volume, which, 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 16 1869. |" is much to be regretted, is still restricted to 
ee ea ____' ____| private circulation, the memoir of Anna Back- 
Memoir of Exszanern T. Kine, with Extracts house. Surely our times require the wide diffu- 


trom her Letters and Journal. Baltimore, | 5100 of such reading. 


Armstrong and Berry. The following letter, written to one of the 


The volume, of which the title is prefixed, is| friends of her youth who had not seen her for some 


fitted to exert an excellent influence upon readers | time, will give an account of the change which 


of all classes. A young person of more than/| had taken place in her views and feelings :— 
ordinary natural gifts, cultivated by much read- 
ing, and by refining social intercourse, is happily 
brought under deep religious conviction. The | ¢y) sound, “what has changed youso?”” The 
quickness of parts, the lively imagination, the| change has been so gradual that I am not aware 
womanly sensitiveness and gentleness of manner| until I meet those who have not seen me for 
which fitted her to be an ornament in society, mm Ont it 18 80 ae he arnt m- 
' ” o| Vari: me remark < sind. 
are subjected to the absolute control, not of belief ee eee nee ee = oe , 
St a a : Well, dear, time and care have no little effect ; 
merely, but of the power of Christianity. Sub- . oo eed 
a ef ae although it may be a slow wearing it is a sure 
mitting wholly to this influence of Divine grace, 


one, and though an enthusiastic, ardent, restless 
her aims are elevated, while she is herself pro-| temperament may be difficult of subjection, it is 


foundly humbled. Henceforth self is of little | one which shows the process better. When 
account ; her Lord’s will is her law, and an in- thou knew me, I felt more keenly, but was less 
es : ; happy than now—now that joy has not so much 
tense sympathy with all who are the objects of power to elate or sorrow to depress me—now that 
my aspirations are very nearly quenched, and my 
distinctive traits of character remain, moulded| mind “subdued to what it works in.” It isa 
and purified by the faith which works by love. less interesting condition, but it is one much 
The simplicity, the quick discernment, the inno- | ™°T° comfortable. J smile with a little sadness 
: : when I hear myself spoken of as so calm, for af- 
cent play of the fancy, are still conspicuous, but | go. a1) if we are in any degree purified, it is “so 
they are made to effect purposes not her own. | as by fire.” I consider myself, however, as hay- 
There is in this brief memoir enough to show us|ing great reason to be thankful that cireum- 
how this great change was brought about; yet | Stances have been such as to compel me to this 
we cannot resist the wish that more had been | °°™"®> that cares, anxieties, sorrows which I 
could not elude, have continually checked me, 
recorded. and forced me to form a more sober estimate of 
As a wife, mother and member of religious | life. 
Society, her letters and journal bear testimony| Now I only wish to form a habit of seeking 
not only to the controlling influence of Chris- for pleasure in duty alone, resolutely rejecting 
tianity, but to steady progress. There are, in- any enjoyment which conflicts with it in the 
; ; : slightest degree. I have such an abiding sense 
deed, evidences of remarkable early maturity— of the transitory nature of both earthly joys and 
and as we watch that progress so simply and | sorrows, that I feel it to be wrong to be much 
s0 modestly indicated, the fear suggests itself! moved by them. Why trouble ourselves about 
that one so rapidly ripening may not be long | the inconveniences of our journey, or be excited 


‘ ‘ 5 is od by? 
permitted to be an active laborer in the sphere | 7 © pleasent cocurrence that ie scon passed by 


Me . ~ s | Dost thou remember the eastern fable, that 
which she so fitly oer That fear is soon | Solomon on being asked by a Prince to give him 
realized. Yet we rejoice that the example of a| 4 maxim which should prevent him from being 
life so beautifully illustrating the power of Chris-| elated by prosperity, or depressed by adversity, 


New Bedford, 11th mo. 7th, 1844, 


Thy question rings in my ear with a half pain- 


His mercy is an ever present motive. Yet the 











gave him “ This also passeth away.” Something 
of this feeling is continually in my mind. 

But I do not mean to speak as if I even wished 
to attain to a mere philosophical calmness. If 
in any degree the restless, irritable, ambitious 
feelings of my early youth are quieted, if 1 am 
enabled to be more useful and to find pleasure in 
that, rather than in the gratification of my own 
tastes, (and I long that this may be more and | 
more the case,) it is, thou wilt know and feel, | 
only owing to that grace which is mercifully ex- | 
tended to us, poor, miserable, blind and naked | 
as we are, to which nothing is impossible, or there | 
would be no hope of our ever becoming meet for | 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Our Father mercifully stains the beauty of this 
world in our view, dims all our pleasant pictures, 
shows us the vanity of our desires, lets us feel 
the deep disappointment of having our wishes 
refused, or, one deeper still, in having them 
granted, that we long for “ the quiet habitation 
which He provides, and learn to be thankful be- 


yond measure for the “still waters” which we | 


ones despised. 
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present sense of religious obligation which har- 
monized her own thoughts ani feelings, and was 
impressed deeply upon all those who had the 
pleasure of her intimate acquaintance, both by 
the silent influence of example and the gentle 
voice of affectionate precept.” De 
alii 
The American Home Garden. Being Principles 
and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, 
Flowers, and Shrubbery; to which are added, 
Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of 
their Average Products and Chemical Consti- 
tuents. By Alexander Watson. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. For 
sale by Parry & MeMillan, Philadelphia. 


This is a book appropriate to the season ; con- 
taining, within a reasonable space, a large amount 


of information essential to the novice in garden- 


|ing, and often highly valuable to those who have 


9 | 


een accustomed to country life. It embraces 
full directions for the selection and culture of 


fruits, vegetables, flowers, &c., together with a 


The way is long and sometimes dreary, but we | description of and the means of defence against 


are journeying to a better habitation, that is an 
heavenly. Is not this enough? Let us encour- 
age one another to press forward, to receive suf- 


the various insects which frequently destroy the 


hopes and labors of the horticulturist. The au- 


fering as well as enjoyment thankfully, and let| thor has more fully elaborated the details of the 


patience have its perfect work. 
* *x * * * * * 

9th mo. 30th, 1852.—I want very much to be 
able to please our young people, that they may 
not be repelled by any dulness evenan—that I may 
so adorn the doctrine as to win them to better 
things. 

In this I trust it is not merely their affection 
I seek. I believe there is a better motive, but 
it requires great care, lest self-seeking should not 
only come in but gain the ascendancy. Surely 
it is very desirable, placed in such a difficult po- 
sition as we are, to maintain cheerfulness without 
levity, and to lead the conversation in mixed so- 
ciety to profitable things. It may not always be 
suitable to introduce serious or religious subjects, 
as, unless the latter is done in the right way and 
time, and under a little of the right authority, it 
disgusts instead of benefiting. 


The following tribute to her memory from one 
of her young friends will show that this desire 
was not without fruit :-— 

“ Together with a knowledge of books, and an 
appreciation of the charms of literature, she pos- 
sessed an intense love for the beautiful works of 
our Heavenly Father as displayed in nature. 

A mind so constituted could not fail to attract 
the intelligent young people of her acquaintance, 
to whom she was easily accessible, and in whose 
welfare she took a lively interest. 

But what was most remarkable, as well as 
most valuablein her intercourse with her younger 
friends, was the deep religious feeling, the ever 


culture of fruits, flowers and shrubbery than he 
might otherwise have deemed necessary, with 
the view of inducing young people to engage in 
this interesting and pleasing, as well as useful 
employment, and thereby increase the attractions 
and strengthen the pleasant associations of the 
homes of their childhood. 


ee 


Marniep, at Spring Meeting of Friends, Hendricks 
Co., Ind., on the 16th of 3d mo., 1859, Wituiam 
Tuomas, of New Garden, Wayne Co., Ind., to Maniam 
A. Henuey, of the former place. 


— ~0r> — 


Diep, at Mahlon Hockett’s, Guilford county, N. C., 

on the 5th of 3d mo., 1859, of paralysis, James G. 
KenpALt, in the 53d year of his age, an elder of 
Mill Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 
, At the residence of her son-in-law, Job Had- 
ley, on the 27thof 3d mo., 1859, Berry Buregss, relict 
of Thomas Burgess, formerly of Highland Co.. Ohio, in 
the 90th year of her age, a member of Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 

This dear friend was a native of Virginia, and in 
early life manifested her firm attachment to the prin- 
ciples of Friends, by the faithful attendance of our 
religious meetings and consistent deportment. At 
one time, while a young woman, she went alone for 
divine worship where a meeting had been discontin- 
ued in Halifax county, Virginia, which others dis- 
covering, they gathered with her, and the meeting re- 
vived. This circumstance is mentioned by Thomas 
Scattergood in his memoirs in Friends’ Library, vol. 
8, p. 46, where he says, he “‘sat down and wrote 
a letter to the little company of persons who profess 
with us at Banister, principally directed to Elizabeth 
Hendricks, who was the first that stood forth in the 
cause of truth in that neighborhood.’’ Our deceased 
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friend was the person thus addressed. She was also 
active in that day, in behalf of the oppressed, and 
was instrumental in having the slaves that belonged 
to her father’s family liberated, as well as others in 
he neighborhood. She married, and with a con- 
siderable family removed to Ohio, and took a part in 
the many hardships of the early settlement of that 
country. Her husband being weakly, an unusual 
share of the care of the family rested on her, which 
she was enabled to perform faithfully and was ever 
ready to do her part among the afflicted and in reli- 
gious Society. In her declining years her mental 
faculties gave way more than her physical strength, 
but in this state the power of the religion she had 
professed was manifested, and a disposition to for- 
give and love prevailed ovér all other feelings. It is 
believed that the memory of no act of her life was 
retained longer and with more satisfaction, than that 
of having the slaves that would in part have fallen 
to her set free; and her trust appeared to be retain- 
ed to the end in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


, On the 2d of 3d mo., 1859, Scsayna, daugh- 
ter of Wm. and Asenath Stanley, in the 17th year of 
her age, a member of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Hendricks County, Ind. 

She was favored to bear a lingering illness of sev- 
eral months without complaining, and she manifested 
gratitude that her sufferings had not been greater. 
She was a dutiful and industrious child, delighted in 
searching the Scriptures, and appeared concerned to 
avoid extravagance, and live in a plain and simple 
manner, as one means of enabling us to relieve the 
necessities of the poor and of advancing education 
and the good of mankind. A few days before her 
close she raised her voice in prayer and praise, her 


heart appearing*to be filled with love and a sense of | 


the vanity of all earthly things. Though she was 
thus mercifully favored, yet she passed through deep 
baptisms, and one night in particular, a short time 
before her close, her suffering and conflict of spirit 
became very great, but on hearing the experience of 
a worthy friend read, she became peaceful and calm, 
and said, ‘‘ There is a new channel open that tells 
all,”’ and after this she appeared to be in a comforta- 
ble state of mind tothe end. She felt tiat her ini- 
quities were all forgiven, and requesting those about 
her to be still, she quietly passed away. 


, suddenly, on the 26th ult., in the 17th year 
of his age, Isaac, youngest son of Hosea and Mary 
Lamb, (the former deceased ) a member of Poplar 
Run Monthly Meeting of Friends, Randolph Co., Ind. 

This young friend’s death was caused by the acci- 
dental discharge of a fowling piece, and may very 
properly be considered one of the many loud calls so 
often and so forcibly made of late, ‘‘ Be ye also ready, 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man 
cometh.’’ 

, On the 10th of 2d mo. last, Maria Jane Corz- 
LAND, wife of Eli Copeland, in the 3lst year of her 
age, an esteemed member of Rich Square Monthly 
Meeting, N.C. She suffered from an illness of seve- 
ral months, and from her last expressions, her friends 
have no doubt that their loss is her everlasting gain. 

, Near Woodland, Northampton Co., N.C., on 
the 20th of 2d mo., 1859, Jesse Baveum, son of Jor- 
dan and Elizabeth Baughm, in the 2lst year of his 
age, a member of Rich Square Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

, At the residence of herson Thomas Brown, 
near Rheatown, Tenn., on the llth of Second mo. 
last, in the 58th year of her age, Hannan Brown, 
relict of Samuel Brown. 

She had been suffering almost incessantly for a 
number of years from rheumatism, not being able to 
visit her friends or get to meetings. She manifested 
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great patience under much suffering, and has left to 
her friends the consoling belief that her end was 
peace. 
Diep, Near Xenia, Miami Co., Ind., of typhoid fever, 
on the 24th oflast month, Wricut Hotinesworts, son 
of Isaac and Jane Hollingsworth, (the latter deceased) 
in the 25th year of his age, a member of Mississin- 
newa Monthly Meeting, being the fourth death in the 
family within three months, all of the same disease. 
Diep, Near Marion, Grant Co., Ind., on 31st of last 
month, Jesse Tuomas, in the 63d year of his age, a 
member and elder of Mississinewa Monthly Meeting. 
This dear friend was much afflicted for more than 
| two years past, and part of that time suffered much 
| bodily pain, all of which he bore with Christian forti- 
ltude. His friends and relatives have the consoling 
| hope that he was prepared for the change. 


. aneeGieene 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford Schoo) 
Association, will be held at the Committee-room, 
Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth mo. 9th, 
1859, at 4 o’clock. 

Cuares Exuis, Secretary. 

4th mo. 16—4 t. 


— +2 — 
| BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America, will be held at the Committee- 
room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day 
| evening, the 16th inst., at § o’clock. Friends gener- 
ally are invited to attend. Joun CARTER, 
4th mo., 1859. Secretary. 


2 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING BOARDING SCHOOL 
AT UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 

The Summer Term (of 20 weeks) of this Institution 
is to commence on the 10th of 5th month next. Ap- 
plications for admission should be addressed to the 

subscriber, who will furnish a printed circular of the 
terms, &c., to all applicants. J. J. Tomas, 
Clerk of Committee. 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N.Y., 3d mo. 30, 1859. 
5 
NINE PARTNERS BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer term of this School will commence on 

| 3d day, the 10th of 5th month. 

Applications should be made previously by ad- 
dressing Josian D. Cuase, Principal, 

Washington, Duchess Co. N. Y. 
—- +o 


OBLIVION. 


Besides those kinds of disorder which have been 
mentioned, there is another, which may be called 
partial Oblivion: nota general decay of Memory, 
such as often occurs in old people, but a total 
forgetting of some one class of things, or of all 
that has occurred during a certain definite period; 
the Memory remaining, in all other points, un- 
impaired. A case is recorded of a Frenchman 
who settled in England when a boy, and remain- 
ed there many years, speaking English like a 
native. Inthe delirious stage of a fever, he 
could speak nothing but French, and insisted on 
it that he was only sixteen years old. All that 
had passed, and all that he had learned since then, 


j 
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was to him a perfect blank. There is a similar 
ease recorded of a bricklayer in London, who 
fell from a scaffold and suffered a concussion of 
the brain. When in the hospital, he could not 
understand what was said by the attendants, and 
talked what seemed tothem an unmeaning jargon. 
One of the nurses, however, who wasa Welsh 
woman, fouad that he was talking Welsh. He 
was a Welshman, and had suddenly forgotten 
his Knglish through the shock to his brain. 
Again, a case is recorded of a gentleman who 
suffered an apoplectic stroke, from which he re- 
covered, with the full use of all his faculties, | 


only that he had wholly forgotten all that had!’ 


passed for about ten years before his attack. He | 
remembered all that was previous to that period, 
and all that was taking place after his recovery 
But his friends had to tell him, as a matter of 
history, of all the occurreuces of those ten years. 

A similar case was that of ja lady, who became 
insane, and under proper treatment was perfect- 
ly cured, and had all her mental powers unim- 
paired, except that she had wholly forgotten all 
the events of a period of several years previous 
to her attack. During that period she had be-| 
come acquainted with a geatleman, whom she 
had married ; but he, and the child she had borne, 
were total strangers to her after her recovery: and 
she had much difficulty in believing, on the as- 
surances of her father and other friends, that} 
she was married and was a mother. 

In these cases the mind seems to resemble a 
book, from which some leaves have beeu torn out 
but which remains perfect in all the parts, before 
and after the gap thus made. 

Another case is that of a well-educated lady, 
who, on her recovery froma paralytic stroke, had 
forgutten how to spell. Her letters were ia 
good firm handwriting and good sense, as former- 
ly, but the spelling was like that of the illiterate | 
vulgar. 

The most curious, perhaps, of all such cases 
is that ofa maa of learning, who used to cor- 








respond with some of his foreiga acquaintances 
in Latin, which he read and wrote as easily as 
his mother tongue. Qn recoveriug from a paraly- 
tic attack, he found his faculties uuimpaired, 
except that he had totally forgotten the Latin 


language. Being in the prime of life, and a man | 
of energetic character, he set himself to learn | 
the language afresh. He studied hard for a con- 
siderable time, and was making just such prog- 
ress as an intelligent man might be expected to 
make in learning a language, whea one day, 
as he was laboring to make outa passage in 
some Latin book, suddenly the meaning of it| 
flashed across his mind, and at the same moment 
all his kuowledge of Latin came back to him at 
once, and he was as good a scholar as ever. It 
seemed as if a kind of veil had been at once torn 
off. Such cases as these are among the myste 

ries of the Mind, which no one probably will ever 
be able to explain.— Leisure Hour. | 


»| it, a considerable sum for him. 


which the other had paid. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE MOHAMMEDANS. 
Letter from I. Lowndes, Malta, July 31, 1857. 

Statements have frequently been made latterly, 
which indicate that Mohammedans, in certain 
cases, are not unwilling to discuss the subject of 
religion with Christians, andsome have renounced 
Islamism, and professed Christianity. 

A circumstance has lately come under my own 
notice, which is interesting, as in some degree 
presenting a collateral proof of the above remark. 
A few days since, three Moors from North Africa, 
captains of vessels, came into our depot, and 
asked for an Arabic and French Dictionary. 
They were told we had not such a publication, 
but that there were other books in Arabic. An 
Arabic Psalter was first shown to them, and, after 


-| reading the first Psalm, one of them purchased 


it. - Bible was then offered to him, in which 
he read the first chapter of Genesis, and then 
happened to turn to the twentieth of Exodus, 
when he read the Ten Commandments. On 
reading this portion, he asked how it was that 
we Christians, believing the Bible to be God’s 
Book, had idols in our churches. He was told 
that Protestants had not images in their churches. 

One of them seemed disposed to purchase the 


| Bible, but another of them strongly urged him 
| not to do it, for it spoke against Mahomet. 
| was assured, however, that this is not the case; 


He 


that Mahomet’s name is not once mentioned in 
it, and that it is a very good book. Aftera little 
hesitation, he purchased it, and paid 2s. 6d. for 
The day follow- 
ing, he and the one who opposed his purchasing 
the Bible came again, when we conversed at 
considerable length with them, and gave the 
first a few Psalms for his crew, or any person 
with whom he might come into contact. He 
said he would disseminate them, and hoped he 
should have occasion for many more when he re- 
turned to Malta. The next day the man who 
had objected to the Bible being purchased called 
alone, and bought one for himself, at the price 
He entered into a 
| free and unrestrained conversation, and said he 
had never met with Christians before who were 
disposed to be kind, and whom he did not consider 
as idolators; but that he had often heard a 
Mullah say, that if any were saved beside Mo- 
hammedans, they would be the English Protest- 

‘nt Christians, as they had no idols, and acknow- 
| ledged one God. He asked me what I thought of 
Mohammedanism. I told him that I did not be- 
lieve that Mahomet was sent by God to form a 
system of religion, and that I found nothing in 
his system which held forth a hope of future hap- 
piness, as it did not provide any means by which 
sin is to be pardoned. He asked what we, as 
Christians, believe. <A brief statement was then 
made of the leading doctrines of Christianity, 
showing that it lays a sure foundation for the 
pardon ‘of sin, and acceptance with God, through 
Jesus Christ his Son. He heard all without any 
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emotion ; nor did he, at the close, make any re-| permanent. These few retarding forces are al- 
mark by way of approbation or disapprobation. | ready losing their power, while less transitory, 
We gave him a few Psalters also, for which he| and more general and mighty causes, begin to be 
expressed many thanks. developed to induce great numbers of our free 

We parted with these two men with mutual} people of color to establish their homes in Li- 
and friendly salutations. The first repeatedly | beria.” ae ; 
said, if [ had any thing tosend to Tunis he would State of Liberia — General health has pre- 
take it, whatever it might be, without any charge | vailed, and the settlement of Carysburg, though 
at all. The other now said he would take any'!slight cases of fever have occurred there, has 
thing to Tripoli, in the same way; and that, if| demonstrated the superior salubrity of the inte- 
I wished to go thither myself at any time, he | rior and upland districts of the country. Agri- 
would take me free of all expense. His method | culture is reported as improving, and the markets 
of expressing himself was, “If you have any | Well supplied with the productions of the soil. 
thing to send, put it upon my head, and it is| Good potatoes can hardly realize twenty-five 
safe.” cents a bushel in the farming districts. 

What may be the result of this visit of these} Of the National Fair held at Monrovia in 
two men remains unknown. The Bible, which | December, it is remarked :— ; 
they have taken, and which they said was very| ‘“‘ Premiums were awarded for the best speci- 
good, may or may not be the means of removing | mens of coffee, of arrow root, clean cotton, rice, 
the darkness from their minds. It is at least! ginger, potatoes, oxen, sheep, swine, turkeys, 
probable that they will read it; and my sincere | butter, preserves of various kinds, cloth and socks 
prayer is, that it may lead them to the Lamb of of African cotton, leather boots, soap, candles 
God who takes away the sin of the world. They | from palm oil; ploughs, hoes, and other imple- 
said they would call again on their return to| ments of iron and steel ; farina from various sub- 
Malta — Bible Society Reporter. stances ; prepared chocolate ; planks, shingles, 

pe cabinet work, and many other products of Libe- 
rian agriculture and manufactures. In all, one 
hundred and twenty premiums were awarded. 
We have received an advance copy of the) The result of this fuir shows the variety of Libe- 
forty-second Annual Report of the American | rian resources to be much greater than has been 
Colonization Society, presented at its anniversary | generally supposed, even by Liberians.” 
in Washington City on the 18th January. Sub-| Yoruba.—< From various considerations, the 
joined we present such extracts as we can find | Executive Committee have been restrained from 
room for, and which show the general progress | adopting measures to explore Yoruba, though the 
of this great enterprise during the last year. To! colonization of that part of Africa is attracting 
the people of the United States are the interests} much attention. On this subject, President 
of the African race by Providence entrusted, and | Benson expresses himself magnanimously, re- 
a thousand voices plead, that the high and solemn | garding expense, if the means of the parties will 
duty resulting therefrom, be faithfully and fully| warrant it, as a secondary consideration when 
discharged. compared with the noble enterprise, and the in- 

Finances.—The income of the Society during | estimable benefits that would result from perma- 
the year 1858, was $61,829; the expenditures} nent civilization and Christianity in the heart of 
$61,196; leaving a balance of $623.62. From| Africa. He suggests, that by a harmonious 
the McDonough legacy there was received $4,-| union of different missionary societies, a line of 
$51.22; from other legacies $1,127.62. mission stations might be established from Libe- 

Emigration.—The report notices the arrival out | ria to meet a similar one, extending from Yoruba 
and disposal of the emigrants by the Society’s pack- | towards Liberia, and together (each occupying a 
et ship Mary Caroline Stevens, which departed | prescribed district,) diffuse over a vast territory 
from Baltimore for Liberia on the 12th Novem-| the benign and life-giving influences of the gos- 
ber, 1857. She carried one hundred and sixty-| pel. He adds: ‘As weak and as poor as this 
three emigrants, of whom one hundred and forty | Government is, I feel sure it would promptly 
were emancipated slaves. The two expeditiuns| co-operate in every possible way according to its 
of the year 1858 sailed, the first on the Ist day | ability.’” 
of May last, the second on the Ist day of Novem-| The Slave Trade——The Africans sent by the 
ber. In the first there were one hundred and | Government in the Niagara, have been supplied 
eight emigrants ; who arrived at Monrovia on the | with everything necessary for comfort, and are 
13th June; in the second there were fifty-three. | improving in health since they were landed. 
The report remarks :-— The fact that more than one hundred of them 

“ The number of emigrants sent to Liberia the | died at Charleston and on their passage to Libe- 
last year, (one hundred and sixty-three,) has|ria, and that more than half those taken from 
been unusually small, owing to several causes| Africa are in eternity, is a terrible commentary 
incidental to the progress of that Republic, which, | on the horrors of the slave trade. The earnest 
as resting upon no just foundations, cannot be | desire of the President and other authorities of 
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the government to do all that was possible for 
their relief and safety is warmly appreciated. 

“Nothing was neglected, on the part of the 
Society, in making ample provision for the sup- 
port and comfort of these Africans, after they 
should be placed under their care in Liberia. 
The Society had no responsibility in regard to 
these Africans during their passage. But, as on 
their arrival at Monrovia they were to come un- 
der its protection, ample supplies of clothing and 
provisions were sent out in the Niagara to be 
used by the Society’s agent in Africa, for their 
benefit. Immediately on their arrival, they were 
placed in the Receptacle of Monrovia under the 
care of a physician, as many of them were in a 
weak and diseased condition, produced by the 
terrible sufferings and exposures through which 
they had passed.” 

“Some excitement has been produced by a 
report of the unlawful importation of Africans 
into Georgia. The President, in reply to a re- 
solution of inquiry, has informed Congress that 
Africans have been so landed; but that the pub- 
lication of the whole correspondence on the sub- 
ject, at present, would be imprudent. If these 
Africans, or any of them, ever come into the 
possession of the Government, so that our aid is 
needed in providing for their welfare, that aid 
will, of course, be promptly rendered.” 

The Regina Ceeli affair, it is thought, will re- 
sult in advantage to Liberia by bringing her 
character honorably before the world. She 
stands completely vindicated of all participation 
in the slave trade. 

Animating intelligence is given from the mul- 
tiplying missionary stations of .iberia and from 
other portions of Western Africa. The Liberia 
College will soon be opened at Monrovia for the 
admission of students. ‘The Republic is declared 
to have repaid to humanity more than its cost, 
in the effective agency it has displayed in the 
repression of the slave traffic on its six hundred 
miles of sea coast. An exploration of the ter- 
ritories and rivers of Liberia by officers of the 
United States is recommended.— Colonization 


Herald. 


MUNGO PARK’S MOSS. 


A pupil of the great Swedish naturalist, Lin- 
nzeus, found a common European moss growing 
on the walls of Jerusalem ; and our friend, Dr. 
Horatius Bonar brought mosses from the Holy 
Land, and from the Lands of the Bible, such as 
= may gather, if you know them, around Edin- 

urgh, or on Hampstead Heath. These mosses, 
like Saxons, seem to be wide spread ; and if they 
can find moisture they grow, though not with 


equal luxuriance, in Scotland, in the South of 


Italy, on the slope of the sunny hills of Palestine, 
and, as you will shortly read, even in the African 
desert, in one of the wadys, or valleys with a 
stream, or the traces of what is sometimes a 
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stream, running down it. 
of Linnaeus, believed that “the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall” was just the small 
gymnostomum he found in the crevices of the 
stones of these bulwarks of Jerusalem ; and So- 
lomon, who was wiser than any man that ever 
lived, and immeasurably wiser than any cotem- 
porary—who knew that water from a high source 
would rise to its level, though carried for miles, 
(a fact not supposed to be known to the Greeks 
and Romans)—Solomon, who had zoological gar- 
dens, and obtained peacocks and monkeys from 
India—studied plants, from the lofty cedar of 
the immense Lebanon, to the “ wee little bit” 
moss that sprang out of the walls of his garden. 
Of the knowledge that died with the wisest man, 
who is there that can judge ? 

























and munificently beautiful. 
a magnifying glass, or, better still, put under 
your microscope a leaf or the mouth of the cup, 
forming what you may call the seed-vessel of 
these plants, and you will be astonished at their 
wondrous elegance and marvellous structure. The 
diversity of the different kinds is very great; for 
their Creator has made them different ; and these 
mosses with their netted leaves, with their ves- 
sels and curious peristome, as they call the fringed, 
or toothed, or simple parts which surround the 
mouth—these mosses, with their calyptra or cap, 
like an extinguisher, do manifest his glory, just 
as is done by the creatures of the field or the 
stars in the milky-way—that zone of worlds, shot 
like sand through space. There are some men 









Hasselquist, the pupil 


These mosses are, though little, magnificently 
Examine one with 


who study mosses and love to gather them. The 
writer knows a young man who once spent hours 


in the winter, when a student at college, writing 
out the character of mosses from books in the 


university library. He got up at five o'clock, 


and had to retreat to bed about seven to get 


warm, to be ready for his studies. It is an en- 


grossing pursuit, you see. 


Among collectors of mosses, there was one 
Scotchman, named James Dickson, who came to 
London, the all devouring metropolis and colony 
of talent, whether in baking or in gardening, in 
art, science, or literature, and to which the Scot- 
tishman resorts often in early life, much as the 
Frenchman does to Paris, in quest of remunera- 
tive employment, or the natives of Russia to St. 
Petersburg. 

Dickson showed Dr. Neill, once on a time, the 
Saxifraga oppositifolia from Scotland’s moun- 
tains, in bloom, the plant which cheered Sir Ed- 
ward Parry and Lieutenant (now Admiral) Sir 
James Clark Ross and Captain Penny, in their 
Arctic residence. Well, Dickson, we have heard, 
was working in the garden early one December 
morning in 1797, when it was almost dark; Mungo 
Park, the celebrated African traveller, and who 
was Dickson’s brother-in-law, had just arrived 
from his first African travels, and had sought his 
relative. Park was himself a naturalist, having 
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described in the “ Linnzean Transactions” some | under the protecting eye of that Providence, who 
new fish he had got in the Sumatran and Java-| has condescended to call himself the stranger's 
nese seas, when a surgeon on board the “ Wor-| Friend. At this moment, painful as my reflec- 
cester,” East Indiaman, to which Sir Joseph tions were, the extraordinary beauty of a small 
Banks had got him appointed after his introduc-| moss, in fructification, irresistibly caught my eye. 
tion to him by Dickson. Park found Dickson at|I mention this, to show from what trifling cir- 
work in the old Museum garden, and, if | am| cumstances the mind will sometimes derive con- 
not mistaken, it was on that very occasion he|solation; for, though the whole plant was not 
brought Dickson the moss which has become his | larger than the top of one of my fingers, I could 
torical. Doubtless Park had been well directed | not contemplate the delicate conformation of its 
by his brother-in-law to look after cryptogams, | roots, leaves, and capsula, without admiration. 
and though much he had lost, when robbed in| Can that Being (thought 1) who planted, watered, 
Africa, as every reader of his narrative now| and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of 
knows, yet Mungo Park still retained specimens | the world, a thing which appears of so small im- 
of the lovely little Dicranum, or Fissidens bry-| portance, look with unconcern upon the situation 
cides ; and the following letter to the writer of| and sufferings of creatures formed after his own 
this paper, from the administrative Director of| image? surely not! Reflections like these would 
the Botanical Garden at Kew, explains how] not allow me to despair. I started up, and dis- 
young Mr. Hooker, now the truly eminent Sir| regarding both hunger and fatigue, travelled for- 
William Jackson Hooker, ascertained that this| ward, assured that relief was at hand; and I was 
was “the moss which engaged Mungo Park’s at-| not disappointed. In a short time I came to a 
tention so much in Africa as to revive his droop-| small village.” A pleasing poetic version of this 
ing spirits when sinking under fatigue.” The} narrative was given in the Scottish “Christian 
letter is dated, “‘ Royal Gardens, Kew, March 6,| Herald” many years ago, by the amiable and 
1854,” and is as follows :— pious Robert Murray McCheyne. 

“My dear Sir—The story of Mungo Park’s} This little moss is common, or was common 
moss is pretty much as I have related it in the} some eighteen years ago, on the roadside about 
‘British Flora. In my younger days I used] Haverstock Hill, and is indeed abundant on 
frequently to call upon Mr. Dickson, the great] sloping banks where there is wet, everywhere in 
cryptogamist, and brother-in-law of Mungo Park. woods and elsewhere. It flowers in early spring. 
He one day charmed me by showing me a little] Reader, study mosses, and buy some such book 
paper containing the identical specimens of the] as Robert Stark’s “Popular British Mosses,” and 
moss which revived the drooping spirits of Mungo] then, when you have mastered that pretty and 
Park, when sinking under anxiety and fatigue ;| nicely illustrated work, you may buy Hooker and 
and he liberally shared the specimens with me.| Wilson’s profound book on the mosses of these 
They are now in my herbarium. [ should add, islands. You need not be ashamed to study them. 
that they are that variety, or, as some consider it,| He, even Jesus, who made thee and thine eye, 
species, which often goes by the name of Fissi-| and yonder sun, made that tiny moss, which ap- 
dens exilis, the variety 8 of bryoides in my Flora. | peared like an angel to, and cheered that travel- 

“ Most truly, my dear Sir, yours, ler, whose name will be associated with the dis- 
“W.J. Hooker.” | covery of the Niger as long as the earth lasts. 

Dickson, I need hardly say, received the spe-} And doubtless that very clump did fulfil its mis- 
cimens direct from Mungo Park. And now for|sion. Look, then, at mosses; and, if they are 
our traveller. He was robbed by banditti on the] made so neat and so exquisite, and toil not, nor 
25th of August, 1796, when on his road from| spin not, thinkest thou that He meant thee only 
Kooma to Sebidooloo, and was stripped of every-| to labor for the meat that perisheth ? 
thing. “ After they were gone,” he says, “I sat The sun had reached his mid-day height, 
for some time looking around me with amazement And poured down floods of burning light 
and terror. Whichever way I turned, nothing On Afric’s barren land ; 
appeared but danger and difficulty. I saw myself No cloudy veil obscured the sky, 
in the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth of And the hot breeze that struggled by 

ite a ‘ ded Was filled with glowing sand. 
the rainy season, naked and alone ; surrounde Ss «¢ 6S 8 ~ @ 
by savage animals and men still more savage. I Ddditiess ent Gaited Wen the witad 
was five hundred miles from the nearest European That left all home-born joys behind, = 
settlement. All these circumstances crowded at These deserts to explore, — 
once on my recollection, and I confess that my To trace the mighty Niger’s course 
spirits began to fail me. I considered my fate as -_ =e a its source, 
certain, and that I had no alternative but to lie 2 uae. 
down and perish. The influence of religion, And ah Erman Daeg ee daring show, 
however, aided and supported me. [I reflected oo ee eon ee know 
that no human prudence or foresight could pos- Who seek to lead the savage mind 
sibly have averted my present sufferings. I was 
indeed a stranger in a strange land, yet I was still 










































The precious fountain-head to find 
Whence flows salvation’s stream ? 
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Sad, faint, and weary, on the sand 
Our traveller sat him down, his hand 
Covered his burning head ; 
Above, beneath, behind, around, 
No resting for the eye he found— 
All nature seemed as dead. 


One tiny tuft of moss alone, 
Mantling with freshest green a stone, 
Fixed his delighted gaze ; 
Through bursting tears of joy he smiled, 
And while he raised the tendril wild, 
His lips o’erflowed with praise. 


‘Oh, shall not He who keeps thee green, 
Here in the waste, unknown, unseen, 
Thy fellow-exile save ? 
He who commands the dew to feed 
Thy gentle flower, can surely lead 
Me from a scorching grave.’ 


The heaven-sent plant new hope inspired, 
New courage all his bosom fired, 
And bore him safe along, 
Till, with the evening’s cooling shade, 
He slept within the verdant glade, 
Lulled by the negro’s song. 


Thus, we in this world’s wilderness, 

Where sin and sorrow, guilt, distress, 
Seem undisturbed to reign— 

May faint because we feel alone, 

With none to strike our favorite tone, 
And join our homeward strain. 


Yet often in the bleakest wild 

Of this dark world, some heaven-born child, 
Expectant of the skies, 

Amid the low and vicious crowd, 

Or in the dwellings of the proud, 
Meets our admiring eyes. 


From gazing on the tender flower, 

We lift our eye to Him whose power 
Hath all its beauty given ; 

Who in this atmosphere of death, 

Hath given it life, and form, and breath, 
And brilliant hues of heaven. 


Our drooping faith, revived by sight, 
Anew her pinion plumes for flight, 
New hope distends the breast ; 
With joy we mount on eagle’s wing, 
With bolder tone our anthem sing, 
And seek the pilgrim’s rest. 
Leisure Hour. 


—~+9 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE PRIMROSE. 


The common field Primrose that grows in such 
beautiful luxuriance in the meadows and green lanes 
of the British Isles, is unknown in Australia. Two 
or three years ago it was reported in a newspaper in 
Melbourne, that an English Primrose had been im- 
ported in a Wardian case, and would be exhibited in 
the city. The announcement excited a great sensa- 
tion, and upwards of 3,000 people turned out to 
greet the gentle stranger from their English homes; 
the pressure of the crowd was so great, that it was 
necessary to call out the police to make a line 
through which the flower might be escorted on shore 
to be seen by all its admirers. 


She comes! make way, ye people! stand reverently 
aside ; 

She comes! the gentle traveller, in her purity and 
pride ; 
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Shower welcomes fair upon her 
To show befitting honor, 
And give her love and homage from hearts and kind- 
ling eyes, 
And believe her, and receive her with a thousand 
sympathies. 


She hath crossed the stormy ocean, a pilgrim to our 
shore, 
As fresh as Youth and Beauty, and as dear as days 
of yore ; 
Stand back, for she is tender, 
And delicate and slender, 
And a rude, too boisterous greeting, well-meant 
altho’ it be, 
Might endanger our sweet stranger from the land be- 
yond the sea. 


Oh, the love that she awakens, and the smiles twin- 
born with tears, 
That her pleasant face up-summons from the depths 
of other years, 
When we were blithe and youthful, 
And fresh of heart, and truthful, 
And roamed by rippling rivers and woodland pastures 
wild, 
To meet her and to greet her in the valleys where 
she smiled! 


How often in life’s morning, when none but she was 
nigh, 
And the bright free lark above us sprinkling music 
from the sky, 
Beside the stile we’ve waited, 
Until evening hours belated, 
To breathe the youthful passion that was bold as 
well as coy, 
To some maiden, love beladen, full of innocence and 
joy. 


How often in life’s noon-time when our boys and 
girls were young, 
We have taken them to meadows where the early 
blossoms sprung, 
In that well-beloved far land; 
And wove them many a ‘garland 
Of buttercups and daisies and primrose blushing 
fair, 
And entwined them, and enshrined them in the clus- 
ters of their hair. 


Ye shall see her but not touch her, when we place 
her in the sun; 
Stand back, ye joyous people! ye shall see her every 
one ; 
She shall smile on you serenely 
And fairy-like and queenly, 
And pour upon your spirits, like the dew from heav- 
en’s own dome, 
The feelings and revealings, and the memories of 
Home! 
C. Mackay. 


a — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InTeLuicence.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 26th ult. have been received. A Congress of the 
great European Powers had been agreed upon, to 
which the Italian question would be referred. The 
place of meeting was not fixed, but would probably 
be Aix-la-Chapelle. The French journals ascribe the 
proposition to Russia. Sardinia having insisted on 
being admitted to take part in the Congress, France, 
England and Russia had consented to admit it and 
other independent Italian States, and the consent of 
Austria and Prussia was hoped for. Austria was said 
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to have agreed to the Congress on certain conditions, 
but they were not of much importance. 


Great Brrrain.—The debate on the Reform Bill 
was still progressing in the House of Commons. Lord 
John Russell had moved an amendment to the effect 
that it is neither just nor politic to interfere with the 
freehold franchise as now exercised in the counties, 
and that no change will be satisfactory which does 
not provide for a greater extension of the suffrage in 
cities and boroughs, than is contemplated in the pres- 
ent measure. It was anticipated that the govern- 
ment would be defeated on this motion, but that the 
government bill would nevertheless be carried to a 
second reading, by the aid of Lord Palmerston and 
some other supporters of Lord John Russell’s mo- 
tion. 

The Board of Trade returns for the 2d month 
showed increased activity. The exports were £9,- 
614, 000, against £7,228,000 in the same month of 
last year. The increase was general in all branches 
of trade, but principally in cotton goods. 

The House of Lords had rejected an amendment to 
the Marriage law, legalizing marriage with the sister 
of a deceased wife. 


France.—The Moniteur announces that in order to 
increase the guarantee for liberty of worship, the au- 
thority for opening new Protestant churches, &c., 
will hereafter be granted, not by the Prefects, but by 
the Emperor, in his Council of State. 


Iraty.—At a recent conclave of Cardinals, the 
Pope, referring to the evacuation of his States by for- 
eign troops, denied that he had said he felt sufficiently 
strong to dispense with extraneous assistance, as a 
secular and warlike sovereign might have done; and 
declared it was only to avert a conflict which might 
lead to a general conflagration, that he was induced 
to demand the withdrawal of the foreign garrisons. 


Numerous arrests have recently been made in Mod- 
ena, Parma, Placentia and Leghorn, on the ground 
of the alleged discovery of an extensive conspiracy, 
which was to have led to a general insurrection 
about the end of last month. 


Spary.—In the Chamber of Deputies, a call having 
been made for the production of the papers relative 
to negotiations between the United States and France 
and England, for the acquisition of Cuba by the first 
named government, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
stated that no diplomatic documents existed on the 
question, which was, happily, almost terminated : 
that the President of the United States had expressed 
the opinion that Spain did not administer the affairs 
of Cuba well, and that it was the moral duty of his 
own country to purchase the island. This view he 
controverted by statements of the prosperity of Cuba, 
and the efforts of the government to improve its 
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ported by the Governor from Shanghai for the supply 
of foreigners and shipping. 


| Sovra America.—A British vessel from Pernambu- 
|co, which arrived at New York a few days since, 
brings intelligence of the settlement of the diffleulty 
between the United States and Paraguay. This re- 
sult was owing, in a considerable degree, to the 
friendly offices of President Urquiza, of the Argentine 
Confederation, whose personal assistance was ac- 
cepted by the U. 8. Commissioner, though his in- 
structions did not permit him to accept the official 
mediation offered by the Brazilian and Argentine 
Plenipotentiaries. The terms of the arrangement 
have not yet been published, but it is reported that 
Paraguay agrees to pay an indemnity amounting to 
$35,000 for injuries inflicted on American citizens. 
The cost of the naval expedition sent out by our 
government against that country is probably nearly 
: 


Mexico.—Miramon is reported to have appeared be- 
fore Vera. Cruz on the 18th ult. with an advance 
guard of 300 men, but finding the Liberals prepared 
for a vigorous defence, he retired to his main army. 
He then sent 1,200 men against Alvarado, but they 
found the place strongly defended, and retired with- 
out attacking it. Miramon then commenced a retreat 
towards the capital. Gen. Ampudia was preparing 
to cut off his retreat, and the Liberal forces were sur 
rounding the capital. 


West Inpizs.—Difficulties have arisen between the 
Dominican Republic, (in the eastern part of the island 
of Hayti,) and the Danish Governor of St. Thomas 
and Santa Cruz. An agent sent by the latter recently 
appeared at St. Domingo, demanding an indemity of 
$150,000 for two Danish vessels seized during the 
| late civil war in Dominica. President Santana of- 
fered to refer the matter to arbitration, but the Dan- 
ish Envoy declined, allowing twenty-four hours for 
an answer, and threatening a blockade in case of a 
refusal. The Dominicans prepared for hostilities, 
and at the last accounts, their port was blockaded by 
a Danish war steamer. It is stated that previous to 
this occurrence, the French had demanded the con- 
| cession of all the gold, silver, copper and coal mines 
| of the republic. 


Domxstic.—The Legislature of Utah has adopted a 
memorial to Congress, asking admission into the 
| Union as a State, under the constitution adopted by 
| a convention held at Great Salt Lake City, in 1856, 
| and with the name of the State of Deseret. The con- 
| stitution has been once presented to Congress, but 
Y acted upon favorably. 


Lord Lyons, the new British Minister, has arrived 
| in this country. 


A colored man named Daniel Webster was arrested 


condition. He admitted that the question was men- | in Harrisburg, on the 2d inst., as a fugitive slave from 
acing, but declared that Spain had not rendered in-| Virginia, and hurried off to this city, where he was 
sult for insult, which would probably have aggravated | taken before the U. S. Commissioner, J. C. Long- 
the difficulty; and that she had not asked, and) streth. The examination of the case was continued 
would decline if offered, the assistance of any other | from day to day until the afternoon of the 6th, when 
power. the man was discharged, the Commissioner not being 

Ixp1a.—The amnesty issued by Lord Clyde had in- satisfied of his identity with the escaped slave of the 
@uced the surrender of large numbers of the rebels, | °#imant; the escape having occurred, according to 
The Rohillas had been dispersed and their forts cap-| the testimony, in the autumn of 1854, while this man 
eared. | was proved to have resided in Harrisburg since the 


: ~ | spring of 1853. The case excited much interest in 
Japax.—Advices from Nagasaki to the close of last ' Philadelphia, the court room being daily surrounded 


year state that Japanese Commissioners had been | by crowds unable to gain admittance, and the deci- 
appointed to proceed to Washington to exchange | sion was received with enthusiastic manifestations of 
ratifications of the late treaty. The vessels of those joy. This is stated to be the first instance in this 
powers which had concluded treaties were allowed city, in which a person claimed as a fugitive slav 


to trade, pending the exchange of ratifications, under has been released by a Commissioner under the Fu- 
the Dutch treaties of 1856. Sheep had been im- citive Slave Act. 





